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BUCKSHEESH. 


Tue word ‘ bucksheesh,’ or ‘ bickshash,’ though strange 
in our latitude, is but too familiar to all who have visited 
the East. The traveller, often wholly at the mercy of 
his desert guides, is compelled to endure their unreason- 
able exactions. Every little service has its price, and the 
sordid attendant seems quite incapable of assisting with 
one hand, without expecting in the other his customary 
gratuity, or bucksheesh. 

Though the word is little known among us, the thing 
is unfortunately too common. In a thousand ways do 
we meet with this unwelcome manifestation of the 
‘itching palm.’ So intimately, indeed, is bucksheesh 
woven into our social system, that it has been remarked 
by foreigners that all England might be traversed with 
little inconvenience, by any one who knew enough of 
the English language to pronounce the phrase ‘How 
much ?’ 

The salaries of waiters, waitresses, &c. are often, as is 
well known, wholly made up of bucksheesh, in the shape 
of little voluntary acknowledgments for civility ; and in 
some favourable circumstances, indeed, so great is the 
aggregate of these small sums, that the custom of the 
master paying the servant is reversed, and the servant 
pays his employer for permission to fill the situation. 
The leaving servants to be thus remunerated by cus- 
tomers must of course be regarded as a confession that 
their civil attendance is not to be secured in any other 
way; it implies that no influence which the master 
possesses is regarded as sufficient to enforce upon his 
servants the propriety of their performing carefully the 
duties intrusted to them. What a confession to make 
respecting so large a portion of the community! And 
accordingly, it certainly is within the observation of 
most persons, that the neatly-dressed, hair-curled youth, 
or the smart demoiselle, with her florid cap and apron, 
who, as the case may be, serves up your beef-steak, will 
have little regard for the comfort of the man who ne- 
giects the proper modicum of bucksheesh. Failing 
this, your chop will be apt to vacillate between the ex- 
tremes of the raw and the carbonised condition, and 
your plate to be sent in unwarmed. Surely arrange- 
ments fairer towards all parties might be made. 

Not a little annoyance is experienced by tradesmen 
in the more fashionable localities at the rapacious de- 
mands of gentlemen’s servants for bucksheesh, for the 
privilege of serving the establishments of their masters. 
Stewards, butlers, &c. have much of this 
patronage at their disposal, and the ‘good-will’ is thus 
put up to the highest bidder, and the tradesman who 
can bid most, or, in other words, fee most liberally, ob- 
tains the orders. This, however, falls heavily upon 
tradesmen, especially those of slender means, and prac- 


tices are too often resorted to, not very honourable or 
even honest, to enable them to pay the demands of thej 
patrons of the kitchen. Christmas bills are el 
with strange items, astonished masters are caj ry || 
shrewd stewards, and the bucksheesh of the servant is | | 
too often secured at the sacrifice of candour, and even || 
of honesty and truth. 
The general adoption of the railway system of loco- || 
motion has rendered nearly obsolete in many parts of || 
the country a very offensive branch of bucksheesh. i 
This ‘ black-mail’ of civilised life was by none more || 
pertinaciously levied than by the coachman and guard | | 


of the old school. How often have we indignantly seen | 
the bronzed triple-coated son of the whip, who drove | 
his own horses, and who owned a snug little ‘ box’ on 
the line of road, appeal in no very, gentle manner to a 
poor widow, whose friends had clubbed together to pro- 
cure her a comfortless outside place, and who had for- 
gotten to add to the regular :fare the exactions of three 
coachmen and a guard! And with what unutterable 
contempt would Capes look at the proffered coin, if 
deemed less than the ‘regular’. gratuity! How sour- 
visaged was that rosy son of the road if disappointed in 
his previous calculations, even though poverty stared 
at him in the threadbare garments and scantily-clad 
form of the passenger! Not that we blame him, and 
his brother of the horn behind, as having less of the 
milk of human kindness than other men. It was a part 
of the system, the staple of their salary, and the system 
we blame rather than the men. The infection, too, was 
contagious among all in the atmosphere of coaches, 
The ostler who brought the ladder for the convenience 
of the female ‘ outsider,’ touched his cap significantly 
before he took it away; and the porter, with a similar 
movement, forgot not to thrust his head into the coach 
to inform you that he had safely deposited your carpet- 
bag in the boot. Without a gratuity, not a cup of cold 
water, not a wisp of straw in a soaking rain, could be 
had: the commonest civility had its price: and he who | | 
would not quietly submit to pay the accustomed fees, | | 
was unceremoniously dubbed ‘no gentleman.’ Some- 
thing similar, on a more elegant scale, was practised at 
the inns on the road upon those who ventured upon the 
costly experiment of alighting for refreshment. The 
decoys, the allurements, the display, the stentorian voice 
of the guard summoning you at the first mouthful, and 
the shameless bill which concluded your fifteen minutes’ 
refreshment, are well known, though rapidly becoming 
features of the past. 

Perhaps the. most offensive manner in which buck- 
sheesh is levied among us is in connexion with our 
sacred edifices—the cathedral, the church, and the 
chapel. That so many of those glorious piles of masonry, 
so interesting from their associations with bygone times, 
great men, and stirring incidents, containing so much 
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calculated to elevate and improve the mind and heart, 
should be closed to the mass, is to be deeply lamented. 
The pompous verger, with his massive keys, admits 
none but the bucksheesh-payer within his privileged 
domain: no vulgar foot must enter, no peasant eye 
must feast upon the fretted roofs, the long perspectives, 
and all the magic ‘ blossomings of stone.’ Even when 
a part of the building is necessarily thrown ‘open gra- 
tuitously (hated word to him!) to the public, for the 
purposes of public worship, he prevents as much as 
possible the stragglers from wandering, and urges the 
lingerers to move on, with the most commendable con- 
sideration for decency and decorum, grudging you the 
momentary glimpse of beauties, from the more leisurely 
seeing of which he makes so snug a revenue. In our 
humbler places of worship, the bucksheesh of the pew is 
not less offensive, and the more so from its incongruity 
with the solemn associations which such places should 
suggest. ‘The pew-opener, accustomed to look upon the 
frequenters of the place as her customers, renders to 
each his appropriate attention and sitting, according to 
the amount of the accustomed gratuity. The seats and 
the sitters are graduated according to this standard ; 
and under her guidance the liberal donor is ushered 
with all due formality into the reserved seats, and the 
empty-handed is consigned to the free sittings or some 
back unfurnished pew, where, in the shadow of an ob- 
structing pillar, he is left to lament that sight and hear- 
ing are alike impossible. The sixpenny, shilling, and 
half-crown donor each finds his appropriate seat, and 
the sagacious pew-opener can, from long experience, 
tell at a glance under which head to class a stranger. 
The gentleman bucksheesh-payer sprawls on the luxu- 
rious cushions of the half-filled pew, while the delicate 
female who cannot afford the fee is left standing in the 
aisle unnoticed and uncared for. 

There is one variety of bucksheesh which we ought 
not to omit noticing in terms of serious reprobation ; 
namely, the bucksheesh of the workshop and the factory. 
Among the higher classes, this species of bucksheesh is 
levied in the shape of ‘ fees,’ which in some cases are so 
exorbitant, as to be almost ruinous to those who are 
ambitious of honours or preferment. Among workmen, 
however, it is known by the term ‘ paying footing,’ and 
is often levied in the most heartless manner. It is the 
more unreasonable, inasmuch as it has not for its plea 
past services, but merely a promise of future ones, or 
rather of non-hostility. Strange that mechanics and 


extended without the intervention of a paltry bribe 
cruel exaction. Let us hope 
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a strange relic of barbarous times, which would doubt- 
less long since have passed into oblivion, had it not been 
found so profitable to ask on the one hand, and so un- 
gracious or unsafe to deny on the other. 

At fashionable watering-places, however, the buck- 
sheesh system is in its fullest glory, and its ingenious 
developments at these places are not a little amusing. 
No sooner do you step outside your door with your 
carpet-bag, to spend a few days at the sea-side during 
the season, than you find all about you conspiring, as 
it were, to lighten your purse. Unless you clutch your 
portmanteau with decision, it will to a certainty be 
snatched from your hand by some kind porter insisting 
on carrying it for you. On board the steamer, not only 
is your fare expected, but one of the sailors bpripares | 
introduces to yopr notice a box, the contents of whic 
vaguely profess to be ‘for the benefit of the ship’s 
company.’ On landing, the bucksheesh plot seems to 
thicken. You cannot be allowed to carry your carpet- 
bag off the boat yourself, however light it may be; a 
fellow snatches it up in your very teeth, for which 
of course you have to pay. You are fortunate if there 
is no pierage, and very unfortunate if you imprudently 
make it known that you are in search of lodgings. 
If you only look round inquiringly, the cards of a 
dozen touters are immediately thrust into your hand, 
while agents of the baker, butcher, milkman, &c. 
skirmish in the background, waiting to see where 
you will settle down, in order to pounce upon a new 
customer. Then there is the bath-room, the subscription 
concert, the excursion, the raffle, and a thousand other 
genteel ramifications of bucksheesh, none of which, if 
you have any pretensions to respectability, can you 
avoid. Cards innumerable follow immediately you have 
chosen a lodging. Asses’ milk, baths, donkeys, home- 
made bread, guides, circulating libraries, are all obtruded 
upon your notice with a pertinacity that seems deter- 
mined you shall want them, whether you do or not. 
You must subscribe to the library, because all the gentle- 
men go there to read the newspapers: you must have a 
copy of the ‘guide’ to the curiosities of the place; 
namely, waterfalls without water, and hosts of other 
marvellous nothings. Then you must visit the bazaar, 


and, fascinated by the blandishments of the fair pro- | 


prietress (oh the refinement of bucksheesh!) add your 
name to the raffle paper, and be too happy to purchase 
what she chooses to sell you at whatever price she 
chooses to ask. The poor Italian boy travels down 
hither from the great metropolis, as a locality likely to 
or rather that of his tyrannical em- 


g 
hold open the gate for you to passthrough. If you only 
whisper a word about an excursion, a dozen fly-boys, 
intent upon securing the job, collect round the door, 


noisily urging the pre-eminent merits of the establish- 


ment with which they are connected. In short, at 
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humbler classes too much on a stipendiary footing, and 
thus accustom them to be constantly looking for money 
from everybody who appears with a good coat upon his 
back. Nor is this corruption so limited, for an idea is 
evidently prevalent amongst the middle and higher 
classes that money is the measure of all the desirables 
of life. We see it in the outery made about every kind 
of merit if it happens-to be connected with poverty, as 
if the first duty towards a more than usually deserving 
person were to cram money into his hand. Can we 
doubt fora moment that all such views and practices 
must tend to sink and extinguish in the breasts of a 
people, that self-respect which is the first principle of 
nearly all virtue ? 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
JOHN DALTON, 


THERE are some men whose lives form eras in history— 
points from which we date the onward progress of man- 
kind in science and civilisation. Among these may be 
justly numbered John Dalton, the author and expounder 
of the Atomic Theory, by which chemical investigation 
has assumed the certainty of mathematical demonstra- 
tion, and the determination of its results the simplicity 
of an arithmetical problem. The life of such a man, 
though in a great measure devoid of those incidents 
and adventures which commonly give zest to biography, 
cannot fail to be of interest to that public which reaps 
so directly the fruits of his labours; and for this reason 
we propose to draw from certain sources at our com- 
mand* a brief sketch of his personal history, adverting, 
as we proceed, to the nature and value of his discoveries. 

John Dalton was born at Eaglesfield, near Cocker- 
mouth, in Cumberland, on the 5th of September 1766. 
His father, Joseph Dalton, was originally a person of no 
property; but after the death of an elder brother, he 
became possessed of a small copyhold estate, which he 
farmed with the assistance of his sons. He had six 
children, of whom only three survived to maturity— 
Jonathan, John, and Mary. The first-named of these 
obtained the estate on the decease of his father, and re- 
tained it till his own death, in 1835, when it became the 
property of John. Though straitened in circumstances, 
old Dalton strove to give his family the best educa- 
tion within his reach, and the subject of our memoir at- 
tended a school conducted by a member of the Society 
of Friends, until he had attained his twelfth year. We 
have no means of knowing the nature or amount of the 
instruction which he received at this school—the only 
one he ever attended—but he is said ‘to have made very 
considerable progress in knowledge ;’ and he always spoke 
with respect of his early preceptor. 

That Dalton did make the progress here spoken of, 
and that he gave early proof of rare energy and natural 
capability, may be gathered from the fact, that at the 
age of thirteen he commenced a school in his native vil- 
lage, and persevered in teaching during two winters. 
So modest, unassuming, and conscientious a man as he 
proved himself in after life to be, must have been well 
assured, even at that early age, of the possession both of 
knowledge and of the power to impart it, or he would 
not have undertaken so difficult a task. How he pro- 


* The sources to which we refer are a manuscript original me- 
moir, obligingly confided to us by its author, and an able and inge- 
nious article on the Life and Discoveries of Dalton, in the opening 
number of the British Quarterly Review. This article—of which 
our sketch may generally be regarded as an abridgment—is from 
the pen of Dr George Wilson of Edinburgh, and is, in point of 
method ahd perspicuity, one of the most successful efforts in 
scientific biography which we ever had the pleasure to peruse. 


spered in this vocation we are not told; but probably 
not greatly, for we learn that a considerable portion 
of his time was spent in assisting his father in the 
works of the farm, At this period his principal study 
was mathematics, in which he was joined by a youth in 
the service of a Mr Robinson, who, along with his lady, 
an accomplished woman, was instrumental in directing 
the pursuits of the young philosophers. An anecdote 
is told of the boy-teacher, which, though homely, ex- 
hibits the early possession of that confidence and. self- 
reliance which in after years were prominent traits of 
Dalton’s character. The correctness of one of his solu- 
tions being questioned, he promptly persisted in its 
accuracy, backing his opinion with a bet—the result of 
which was a supply of candles through the winter for 
his little school. 

In 1781, at the age of fifteen, Dalton removed to 
Kendal, to officiate as usher in the boarding-school of 
his cousin George Bewley. Here he resided till 1792, 
actively engaged in learning and teaching mathematics 
and the physical sciences. During his residence in that 
town, he attracted the attention of Mr Gough, a blind 
gentleman, who, in spite of his misfortune, was devoted 
to the study of physics and natural history. This in- 
dividual had an excellent library, and some apparatus, 
which he placed freely at the disposal of Dalton, who 
soon became his assistant and companion. The service 
required was of a light and pleasant description, and 
the blind philosopher, who was possessed of excellent 
natural abilities, and a liberal education, appears to 
have acted the kindest part towards his young friend, 
who, in return, was never weary of expressing his 
sense of obligation. When he published his Meteoro- 
logical Essays, he said, in reference to Mr Gough 
—‘If there be anything new, and of importance to 
science, embraced in this work, it is owing in great 
part to my having had the advantage of his instructions 
and example in philosophical examinations.’ And al- 
though we may believe that Dalton’s modesty led him 
somewhat to over-estimate his obligation to Mr Gough, 
there can be no doubt that one whose early education 
had been comparatively so neglected, must have derived 
the greatest benefit from intercourse with such a person 
as the latter is described to have been. During his re- 
sidence at Kendal, and for some time after, we find Dal- 
ton frequently contributing answers to mathematical 
and philosophical questions which appeared in ‘The 
Gentleman’s and Lady’s Diary,’ a periodical then of 
some celebrity, but now little remembered. In 1788 
he commenced his meteorological observations, which 
led directly or indirectly to all his great discoveries, 
and which were continued without intermission till the 
day before his death. 

In 1793 Dalton gave to the public his first work, 
entitled ‘ Meteorological Observations and Essays,’ to 
which more particular reference will be made hereafter. 
Some a to the appearance of that publica- 

thought of qualifying as a physician or a 
lawyer, and corresponded with a friend in London on 
the subject. But his Se gee ee 
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conferred on the society’s — publications, best 
known as the ‘ Manchester Memoirs,’ a celebrity which 
has extended beyond the nations of Europe. Dalton re- 
sided for about six years within the Mosley Street In- 
stitution, and continued to officiate there till the college 
was removed to York in 1799, when he began to teach 
mathematics and natural philosophy privately, at the 
charge, it is said, of eighteenpence an hour. In this 
humble occupation he was engaged when, in 1804, he 
unfolded and expounded the laws which he had disco- 
vered to regulate the proportions in which substances 
combine chemically with each other, along with the 
| hypothesis by means of which he accounted for their 
| existence. The laws and hypothesis are generally, 
| though erroneously, taken together, and included under 
| the single title of his Atomic Theory. 
| Up to this period Dalton must be considered as a 
| mathematician and meteorologist, rather than in the 
light of a chemical inquirer: his studies, however, 
were fast tending in the latter direction. He taught 
mathematics, and solved philosophical problems, suc- 
cessfully as regards abilities, but with little pecuniary 
profit. Indeed the appearance of an English gram- 
mar from his pen, in 1801, indicates rather necessitous 
circumstances ; for, to judge from his general charac- 
ter, such a book is the last he would have composed 
as a matter of choice. This little work, which is now 
all but unknown, is not without marks of a peculiar 
order and definiteness of expression, that exhibit the 
workings of an acute mathematical and mechanical mind. 
We do his intellectual powers no injustice when we thus 
characterise them, for he was almost totally devoid of 
literary tastes, and was one of the most limited readers, 
finding his pleasure in original physical observation and 
inquiry, and not in the discoveries and thoughts of 
others, however brilliant and enticing. As a meteoro- 
logist, his progress had been more successful: and this 
need not be wondered at, seeing that his mind was so 
peculiarly adapted for the fequency and regularity of 
that observation which the science of the atmosphere 
requires. For more than fifty years of his life, he was 
in the habit of taking about a dozen observations daily, 
registering in all upwards of two hundred thousand inde- 
ndent notices; and it would have been remarkable if 

m this enormous field he had not deduced many laws 
practically as well as theoretically important. Of these 
discoveries, either published independently or in the 
Manchester Society’s Memoirs, we can only give the 
merest abstract, extending as they do over a space of 
twelve or fourteen years—and those among the most 
active and vigorous of his existence. 

His observations on the weight of the atmosphere led 
him to the discovery of the fact, that the rise and fall 
of the barometer depends upon the amount of watery 
vapour floating in the air; every grain of water, when 
dissolved in that medium, becoming an elastic vapour 
capable of sustaining 1-24th of an inchof mercury. He 
connected the aurora borealis with magnetic pheno- 
mena, and explained the cause of the trade-winds, 
without being aware of the explanations of others on 
these points. From 1794 to 1803, he was busily en- 
gaged with experiments and observations on such sub- 
jects as the fall of rain, the deposition of dew, the origin 
of springs, the power of fluids to conduct heat, the con- 
stitution of mixed gases, the force of steam, pn Ne 
and the expansion of gases by heat; all the while con- 
ducting his meteorological observations with the utmost 
regularity and minuteness. In this wide range of in- 
vestigation his studies were chiefly physical, yet tread- 
ing on the confines of chemistry, and leading him in- 


small diamonds, those of nitrogen by dots, those of car- 


ultimate particles, or atoms, as he afterwards called them, 
and to consider the properties of the masses as depen- 
dent upon the manner in which their ultimate particles 
comported themselves to one another. In 1803 he 
published an essay ‘On the Tendency of Elastic Fluids 
to Diffusion through each other,’ and another ‘On 
the Absorption of Gases by Water and other Liquids.’ 
The latter contains the first announcement of his 
discovery of the laws of combining proportion, and 
the germ of his celebrated hypothesis. In discussing 
this matter, he employs his usual mode of illustra- 
tion; namely, representing the particles of the liquids 
by one kind of dot, and the particles of the gases by 
another kind—thus showing the hold which a belief 
in the atomic constitution of matter had taken of his 
mind, and the use which he made of it in discussing 
purely physical problems, before he had occasion to 
apply it to chemical questions at all. It is needless to 
state that he took a mechanical view of the absorption 
of the gases by liquids. But if this mingling were a 
mechanical and not a chemical action, how does it 


happen that water dissolves its own bulk of one gas, 


carbonic acid, and only three per cent. of its own volume 
of another, such as oxygen? Dalton saw the difficulty, 
and devised a hypothesis to overcome it, which we give 
in his own words:—* Why does water not admit its 
bulk of every gas alike? This question I have duly 
considered, and though I am not yet able to satisfy my- 
self completely, I am nearly persuaded that the circum- 
stance depends upon the weight and number of the 
ultimate particles of the several gases; those whose 
particles are lightest and single being least absorbable, 
and the others more, according as they increase in 
weight and complexity.’ To this there is a foot-note— 
‘ Subsequent experience renders this less probable: and 
the text is followed by a passage which we put in italics. 
* An inquiry into the relative weights of the ultimate particles 
of bodies is a subject, so far as I know, entirely new: I 

ve been prosecuting the inquiry with remarkable success.’ 
On the succeeding page is a table of the relative weights 
of the ultimate particles of gaseous and other bodies. 
This was the first attempt at a table of atomic weights ; and 
though every one of them was wrong, with the exception 
of hydrogen, which he assumed as unity, one cannot regard 
it otherwise than with respect. Such, we believe, were 
the steps by which Dalton was conducted to the discovery 
of the laws which regulate the combining proportions 
of different bodies. He was testing by experiment the 
truth of a hypothesis as to the cause of the specific 
solubility of gases in water, which proved in the end 
quite untenable; but, like Columbus, who missed an 
Eldorado, but found an America, he discovered some- 
thing better. 

And what is this Atomic Theory? This is not the 
place to answer such a question in detail; but we may 
state shortly its nature and bearings. It supposes every 
known substance to be composed of indefinitely small par- 
ticles or ultimate atoms, each atom being endowed with 
the weight, solidity, fluidity, colour, and other sensible 
properties of the mass to which it belongs. These atoms 
may or may not be in absolute contact, but may each be 
surrounded by an atmosphere of heat, electricity, &c. ; 
they may be of different shapes and sizes, and must 
necessarily be of different weights or densities, accord- 
ing to the nature of the body of which they are the con- 
stituents. We do not know what may be the absolute 
weight of an atom of any elementary body, whether it 
be the millionth or the ten-millionth part of a grain ; all 
that the chemist knows and proceeds upon is the relative 
weights, assuming some one as a standard. Dalton took 
as his standard the atom of hydrogen, which is the 
lightest known body: this he called 1; and as a given 
weight of hydrogen always requires eight times as much 
of oxygen to form water, he drew the certain inference, 
that the atom of ox: was to the atom of hydrogen 
as8tol Again, t gas consists of hydrogen and 
carbon; namely, one part of the former to six of the 
latter: therefore the carbon atom must be represented 
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by 6. Proceeding upon this method, the relative 
weights of all the known elements were determined— 
hydrogen 1, oxygen 8, carbon 6, nitrogen 14, silver 108, 
gold 199, &c.—and a table constructed, in which these 
proportions were set down for future guidance. Accord- 
ing to Dalton’s hypothesis, then, the proportions in 
which bodies combine with each other are supposed to 
depend upon the weights of the atoms that make them 
up, and to be identical with them. By this view, when 
bodies combine together, their ultimate particles do not 
interpenetrate, or become fused together, so that the in- 
dividuality or identity of any is lost. The atoms only 
come in close proximity, and lie side by side, or above 
and below each other; and when the compound they 
form is decomposed, they separate and reappear with all 
their original properties. The smallest possible quantity 
of water is in this way conceived to consist of one atom 
of hydrogen and one of oxygen, bound together without 
loss of the individuality of either, by the unknown and 
invisible tie which we term chemical affinity. We 
shall see how aptly the atomic hypothesis explains all 
the laws of combining proportion, on which the science 
of chemistry depends. 

The first great law is, that the same compound con- 
sists invariably of the same components. Water, for 
example, always consists of oxygen and hydrogen; com- 
mon salt of chlorine and sodium ; vermilion of sulphur 
and mercury. Indeed this is a fundamental law of na- 
ture, and one upon which the other chemical laws are 
based. ‘The second teaches that the elements which 
form a chemical compound are always united in the 
same proportion by weight. Water not only consists 
invariably of oxygen and hydrogen, but the weight of 
oxygen present is always eight times greater than that 
of hydrogen. It is the same with every compound: com- 
mon salt always contains 35 parts of chlorine to 22 of 
sodium; vermilion 16 of sulphur to 101 of mercury. 
The third law enforces the remarkable truth, that when 
one body combines with another in several proportions, 
the higher proportions are multiples of the first or lowest. 
Thus 8 of oxygen and 1 of hydrogen form water ; and 16 
of oxygen and 1 of hydrogen a substance called the per- 
oxide of hydrogen. Here the 16 is twice 8, or a multiple 
of the first or atomic weight of oxygen. Again, oxygen 
is found to unite with nitrogen in 5 different composi- 
tions, each union forming a different substance. These 

roportions are 8, 16, 24, 32, and 40, to 14 of nitrogen. 
ere also we have not 84, or 16}, or 19, but a regular 
multiple of 8, or the lowest atomic weight of oxygen; 
and necessarily so, since atoms are regarded as the ulti- 
mate units or entireties of matter. We can conceive 2, 
or 16 atoms of oxygen, uniting with 1 atom, or 14 of 
nitrogen; but not of 24, otherwise there were no faith 
to be placed in the theory of atoms being the ultimate 
particles of matter. The fourth law is to the effect, that 
if two bodies combine in certain proportions with a third, 
they combine in the eg same proportion with each 
other. Thus 16 parts of sulphur combine with 8 of 
oxygen, and 27 parts of iron combine with 8 of oxygen; 
therefore 16 parts of sulphur must be the quantity that 
combines with 27 of iron, as may be verified by experi- 
ment. This law is of the utmost rons value to the 
chemist ; but for its existence, his labours as an analyst 
would be endless, and the work of a lifetime would go 
but a short way in ascertaining the combining propor- 
tions of a single substance. As it is, however, if the 
rtion be ascertained in which one body combines 
with any other, the proportion in which it will combine 
with every other may be ascertained, not by analysis, but 
by simple calculation. The fifth law is that which 
teaches that the combining proportion of a compound 
body is the sum of the combining proportions of its 
components. The combining p ion of water, for 
example, is found to be 9, or a multiple of 9; but this 
number is the sum of its constituents, 8 oxygen and 1 
hydrogen. So with every other. The equivalent of 
carbonic acid is 22, which is just the sum of 16 oxygen 
and 6 carbon of which it is composed. 


Such are the laws which regulate the deductions of 
the chemist, and which are all beautifully and intel- 
ligibly explained by the hypothesis of Dalton. We 
have only to gain a perfect conception of the atomic 
constitution of nature, and the innumerable combina- 
tions, separations, and recombinations of matter appear 
before us in naked and unalterable simplicity. It is 
true that some of these laws were known and acted 
upon by chemists before the time of John Dalton; but 
he may be justly said to have discovered all of them 
for himself; and even if he had not, he had at least 
the merit of lighting them up anew, and concentrat- 
ing their energies to the elevation of chemistry, from 
the state of an empirical art to that of an inductive 
science. 

The first glimpse of the Atomic Theory, as has been 
stated, was obtained by Dalton in 1803. In 1804 he 
touched upon it in his lectures in Manchester, and at 
the Royal Institution of London; and in the same year 
he explained it to Dr Thomson of Glasgow, who spent a 
day or two with him in Manchester. By the latter 
chemist, and not by Dalton himself, it was first explicitly 
made known to the world, in 1807, in the third edition 
of his ‘ pom of Chemistry.’ In the same year Dalton 
explained his views in the course of lectures which he 
delivered in Edinburgh and Glasgow ; but it was not till 
1808 that he fully expounded them in his well-known 
work entitled, ‘ New System of Chemical Philosophy.’ 
Between the years 1803 and 1810, Dalton was chiefly 
occupied in the prosecution of analyses to verify his 
theory, in teaching mathematics, and in delivering 
lectures before the mechanics’ institutions of the prin- 
cipal towns. He was not a fluent speaker, nor had he 
any great talent for teaching. He declined, however, 
all the offers made by his friends to provide him with a 
competency, so that he might devote his undivided at- 
tention to scientific pursuits. To such overtures he 
replied, ‘that teaching was a kind of recreation, and 
that, if richer, he would not probably spend more time 
in investigation than he was accustomed to do,’ For 
many years he had the usual fate of the prophet, and 
received ‘no honour in his own country.’ He had 
always around him in Manchester, however, a small 
circle of appreciating friends, who did all they could to 
extend his fame. In 1814 they had his portrait taken 
by Allen, and an engraving made from it for distribution. 
In 1817 they conferred on him a further mark of their 
esteem, by electing him president of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, of which he had long been the 
most distinguished member; and he had the honour of 
being re-elected every year till his death. In 1822 
he visited Paris, and during his sojourn there was 
introduced to La Place, and to all the more distin- 
guished French philosophers; invited to attend the 
meetings of the institute; and treated both in public 
and private as one whom all delighted to honour. The 
generous appreciation of his merits shown by the 
French, as contrasted with the indifference exhibited 
by all but his personal friends, and a few men of 
science at home, made a joanag 3 impression on Dalton. 
Although a man of few words, little given to betray his 
feelings, and very indifferent to applause, he was so 
moved by his reception, as to say when he returned 
home—‘ If any Englishman has reason to be proud of 
his reception in France, I am that one.’ . 

At length his countrymen became more alive to his 
merits ; and for the last ten years of his life Dalton was 
the object of universal esteem. In 1826, the council 
of the Royal Society of London unanimously awarded 
to him the royal gold medal of fifty guineas’ value, 

laced at their disposal by George IV. It is to the 

ritish Association for the Advancement of Science, 
however, that Dalton was indebted for the respect in 
which latterly he was held. He attended its earliest 
meeting at York in 1831, where he was seen for the first 
time by many who had long esteemed him at a distance, 
and now rejoiced in an opportunity of vying with each 
other in showing him respect. At the next meeting of 
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the association, held at Oxford in the following year, 
the Sp gy Sener upon him the title of Doctor of 
Civil Law. 1833, when the association met at Cam- 
bridge, the president, Professor Sedgwick, took a public 
opportunity of expressing his regret that the university 
could not honour herself, as the sister one had done, by 
conferring upon Dalton an honorary degree, as these 
cannot be granted without royal mandamus. At the 
close of his speech, he announced ‘that his majesty, 
King William IV., wishing to manifest his attachment 
to science, and his regard for a character like that of Dr 
Dalton, had graciously conferred on him, out of the 
fands of the civil list, a substantial mark of his royal 
favour.’ This ‘substantial mark’ was a pension of 
1.150, which was raised to L.300 in 1836, 

In the same year, 1833, a number of his friends sub- 
scribed the sum of L.2000, and employed Chantrey to 
execute a full-length statue of him in marble, which is 
now erected in the entrance hall of the Royal Man- 
chester Institution. While in London giving the requi- 
site sittings for his bust, he was most cordially welcomed 
by men of science; and through the influence of Mr Bab- 
bage the mathematician, of Lord Brougham, who was 
then chaneellor, he was introduced to his late majesty, 
William IV. In 1834 he attended the meeting of the 
British Association at Edinburgh, where every sort of 
kindness and new honours awaited him. The university 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D., the royal 
society elected him a member, and the town council 
presented him with the freedom of the city. In 1835 he 
was present at the Dublin meeting of the association, 
where all parties, from the lord-lieutenant downwards, 
vied with each other in extending to him the marks of 
their esteem. 

* We have now,’ says Dr Wilson, ‘reached the 70th 
year of his laborious career, and it will not surprise the 
reader that the silver cord should be beginning to be 
loosed, the golden bowl to be broken at the fountain. In 
1837, when in his 71st year, he suffered from a severe 
attack of paralysis, which left his right side powerless, 

also deprived him of speech. He experienced a 

nd slight attack on the 21st of the same month, and 
for some time both his mental and bodily faculties ap- 
peared to be much affected. After an illness of some 
months, however, his health improved, and his mind 
began to evince something of its former vigour, though 
his articulation always remained less distinct than be- 
fore. On the 17th of May 1844 he had a third paralytic 
stroke, which ially deprived him of the use of his 
right side, and increased the indistinctness of his utter- 
ance. He recovered in some degree from this attack 
also, and on the 19th of July 1844, was present at a 
meeting of the council of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, 


series of more than two hundred thousand observations, 
from the end of the year 1793 to the beginning of 1844, 
being a period of a century.” Dalton received the 
resolution sitting, and being unable to articulate a reply, 
handed a written one, which was read by his old and 
attached friend, Peter Clare, Esq. This was the 19th 
of the month—on the 27th Dalton was no more! 

* The news of Dalton’s death, although it must have 


between his head and face and those of Newton was 
often observed during his lifetime, and is said to have 
become more striking after death. Till his seventieth 
year, he enjoyed robust health ; and he was all his life- 
time fond of exercise in the open air. He made a yearly 
journey to his native mountains of Cumberland and 

estmoreland, and climbed Helvellyn, and often also 
Skiddaw. He was very methodical and regular in his 
habits. The afternoon of every Thursday he spent at a 
bowling-green, where he could join with some congenial 
associates in a turn at the old English game of bowls. 
He was equally regular in attending the meetings of 
the Society of Friends, at which he was present twice 
every Sunday. On the same day he was in the habit, 


for more than years, of dining at a friend’s house ; 
and even when family were absent, he paid his 
accustomed visit. 


‘In endeavouring to form a conception of his mental 
peculiarities, we shall be assisted by comparing him 
with some of his great fellow-chemists. The labourers 
to whom chemistry has been indebted for its greatest 
advances, admit of a natural division into two great 
classes. The one of these, and by far the smaller, con- 
tains men possessed of enthusiastic, imaginative, poe- 
tical temperaments, of sanguine, hopeful spirits, and 
great rapidity, subtlety, and comprehensiveness of mind. 
Such pre-eminently was Davy; such is the great living 
chemist Liebig; and if we accept a very subtle fancy 
instead of a far-stretching imagination, such, too, was 
Priestley. The other and larger class consists of men 
in whom the poetical element was at a minimum, who 
were characterised by great patience, self-concentration, 
and perseverance in thinking; for whom the working 
motto was, “Non vi sed cadendo:” and in whom 
great self-possession and self-reliance were strongly de- 
veloped, producing indifference to the opinion of others, 
and, in extreme cases, an almost ive hardness, 
sternness, and severity of character. To this class be- 
long Black, Cavendish, Wollaston, Bergman, Scheele, 
Lavoisier, Dalton, and, if we include the living, and 
confine ourselves to our own country, Faraday, Graham, 
and Thomson. Thinkers of both these ps have 
done, and will yet do, excellent service to chemistry. 
We sum up their peculiarities in a word, if we say, with 
the late Dr Henry, that the great object of the first class 
is to discover truth; of the second, to avoid error. 

‘Such was Dalton; a simple, frugal, strictly honest, 
and truthful man. For the independence, gravity, and 
reserve of his character, he was doubtless much indebted 
to his birth as a Cumberland yeoman, and his long con- 
nexion with the Society of Friends. The individuality 
of his nature showed itself in his great mathematical 
capacity, his thorough self-reliance and power of patient, 
persevering work, the native clearness of his intellectual 
perception, and the extraordinary power of fearless 
generalisation which he brought to bear upon what na- 
ture unfolded to him. In the latter quality, in parti- 
cular, he excelled every one of his scientific contempo- 


*The inhabitants of Manchester have announced 
their ‘intention of erecting a monument to Dalton’s 
memory. We trust that the ition of founding a 
chair of chemistry, i the exposition of 
Cheantéal sfdenies, “will taka the precedence of every 
other, as the best means of carrying out that intention. 
Every one, we think, must feel that bronze statues, 
or other costly erections, would be altogether out of 
keeping with the character of the plain Quaker man 
of science. A “Dalton” chair of chemistry, on the 
other hand, would be a fitting memorial, and in confor- 
mity with the wishes of him* whom it is intended to 
honour. We offer these suggestions with all defefence 
Se ee Soe On to keep before 
us the memory of Dalton, because we should grieve to 


* Dalton, it is well known, left the sum of L.2000 to endow such 
a chair at Oxford ; but revoked it before his death, with the view, 
it is believed, of giving the money to friends who had assisted him 
in his early days. 
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think that a great sum of money had been spent for this 

purpose in vain. So far as he himself is concerned, we 
| have no fear. Dalton will never be forgotten. He is the 

second Newton of English physics, and will go down to 
| posterity along with the first.’ 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
DISPLEASURE was strongly marked on the habitually 
| placid features of Monsieur Dormans. His wife was 
| busily engaged in some household duty, but he neither 
| noticed her, nor made any of his usual inquiries or re- 


| 
| DUTY—A TALE 
| 
| 


|| marks concerning the events of the past day. Victoire, 


| his daughter, and Louise, his niece, were each em- 
broidering a black lace veil by the light of a small lamp. 
| Victoire’s eyes were often raised to the lamp, as if in- 
| treating it to give more light: Louise was less engrossed 
| by her work; she seemed to be anxiously expecting 
| some one, for whenever a step was heard on the stairs, 
| she turned eagerly towards the door, and as the steps 
passed on, stole an uneasy glance at her uncle’s troubled 
| countenance. 
| This scene was passing at Lyons, in the Rue des Au- 
| gustins. The clock of St Louis’s church struck nine. 
| M. Dormans wound up his watch, paced the room im- 
| patiently for some minutes, and then asked if supper 
| was ready. On Madame Dormans observing that it 
| would be served in a quarter of an hour, he replied, 
|‘ Say rather we must wait a quarter of an hour longer 
for Mr Edward; where can he be at this hour?’ 

‘Promise me not to be angry with him?’ said the 
mother imploringly, as she approached her husband. 

‘I shall promise nothing,’ he replied sternly ; ‘ why is 
he not at home?’ 

* You are too severe upon him, my dear; young men 
will naturally seek amusement. He is gone to the theatre 
to see——’ 

The steady piercing look of the father so discon- 
certed the poor mother, that she was forced to apply to 
Louise for the name of the piece: it was the Hu- 
guenots. 

‘And where does he find means to pursue these plea- 
sures, he who gains nothing?’ asked M. Dormans 
sternly. ‘Who has supplied him with money to go to 
the theatre? Doubtless his sister or his cousin, from 
their little earnings?’ 

‘ His pleasures are so few,’ urged the mother. 

‘ Are mine more numerous?’ 

The father’s displeasure threw a gloom over the sup- 
per; it was eaten in silence; and all but M. Dormans re- 
tired soon after. Edward came in at eleven. 

*I have been waiting for you, sir,’ said his father. 

The young man endeavoured to excuse himself. 

‘ Your employers are dissatisfied with you; they have 
complained to me to-day of your negligence and inca- 
pacity.’ 

‘I have no taste for measuring cloth all day long,’ 
said Edward sullenly. 

‘Desjardins is my intimate friend, and your mother’s 
relative; he will promote you. As soon as you have 
proved yourself competent and trustworthy, he has pro- 
mised to give you a situation worth from two to three 
thousand francs a-year.’ 

‘I have an unconquerable dislike to trade. For the 
last twelvemonth I have been learning to manufacture 
cloth, and during the whole of that time have been a 
prey to sorrow and disgust.’ 

* That is to say, you would rather be idle?’ 


(= 


*I should like to work at my own time and pleasure; 
to be at liberty to walk out when the weather invites 
me, and to be no longer a slave.’ 

‘For forty and six years,’ said the old man gravely, 
*have I reckoned figures before a grated window, into 
which the sun never shines, and I have never asked 
for a more agreeable occupation.’ 

* You were perhaps fond of arithmetic, father?’ 

M. Dormans looked at his son with ill-suppressed 
anger as he replied bitterly, ‘I also loved pleasant 
walks and sunshine; but duty forbade the indulgence 
of these relaxations, and I obeyed. It was not by enjoy- 
ing the fresh air, and lounging under the trees through 
the warm summer days, that I was enabled to keep 
you at school so long. Your mother wished you to 
have a better education than your father, and what is 
the result? The ignorant father must toil for the 
learned son. Absurd vanity! What is the use of your 
knowledge, if it cannot teach you to maintain your 
place in society? I am sixty-five years old, and for 
fifty-five of those years I have been indebted solely to 
my own exertions for support. When about ten years 
of age, on returning from school one day, I found my 
mother weeping bitterly. She had made up a small 
parcel of some of her wearing apparel, and was going 
out to sell it. “Do not sell it, mother,” I cried; “but 
tell me what I can do for our support.” “ Alas! my 
child, you are too young,” she said. “I love you,” was 
my reply; and the following day I obtained employ- 
ment, and gained more than any other boy of my age.’ 

‘But, father,’ said Edward, somewhat abashed, ‘I do 
not dislike work; I only ask a profession that I can 
like.’ 

‘ And what would you wish to be? 

‘An artist, father. I have painted in secret for a 
long time, and my endeavours were favourably received 
at the last exhibition. That is the path of life to which 
I am destined ; I can apply to nothing else.’ 

*You wish to be admired and spoken of, said M. 
Dormans severely; ‘and you mistake your foolish va- 
nity for genius. You neither possess the perseverance 
nor the ardour requisite to make a good painter, and 
never, with my consent, shall you embrace that profes- 
sion.’ 

These discussions were often renewed, but neither 
would yield to the other. The father remained in- 
flexible, and the young man continued to neglect his 
commercial duties for the indulgence of his favourite 
pursuit. This struggle between father and son threw a 
shade of sadness over the little houschold; but none felt 
it so acutely as Louise, Edward’s cousin. They had 
been brought up together; and Madame Dormans, in 
conversation with the young girl, had often alluded to 
the probability of a union between them, so that Louise 
had gradually accustomed herself to look upon Edward 
as her future husband. She became of age, and M. 
Dormans, with his accustomed scrupulous exactitude, 

ve his accounts into her hands, and placed her little 

‘ortune of thirty thousand francs at her own disposal. 
The same evening Edward found the entire sum in his 
desk, with the following note :— 

‘This sum will enable you to go to Paris to complete 
your studies as an artist, and take the place to which 
your talents entitle you. Accept it as a loan from a 
friend, and make her happy by seeing you so.’ 

Edward was at no loss to discover from whom the 
money and note had come. He loved Louise sincerely, 
and it was his dearest wish to be one day united to her; 
but the uncertainty of his t position had hitherto 
forced him to be t on that subject. Now, however, 
he hastened to the , where he found the young girl 
alone ; and ly embracing her, exclaimed, ‘I accept 
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it, Louise, on the condition that you will accompany 
your husband to Paris!’ 

A month afterwards the young couple arrived at the 
great metropolis, where Edward hoped to follow his 
chosen profession with success, having now no one to 

is inclinations. Landscapes and flowers were 
the branches of the art to which he had specially devoted 
his attention, and he began to work with ardour, in hopes 
of proving to his father, by prompt and brilliant success, 
the injustice of his opposition, and the failure of his 
predictions. 

But, alas! success did not come so rapidly as his 
sanguine aspirations had led him to expect: his ardour 
soon, began to abate, and ere long he had returned to his 
former careless and indolent habits. Louise vainly en- 
deavoured to discover the cause of the alteration in her 
husband. If she hazarded a gentle remark on his inac- 
tivity, he found fault with his colours, with the light, 
with the noise from the street; with everything, in fact, 
but the only true fault—his inconstant and yielding na- 
ture. The freshest flowers faded in the water in which 
he had placed them, before he had even sketched their 
outlines, and then he murmured at the evanescent nature 
of hi His easels were always covered with be- 
daubed canvass; for no sooner was a painting begun, 
than he abandoned it for something new; and it was 
seldom that he finished anything. His fondness for walks 
and amusement soon returned: he spent whole days 
lounging about the public galleries and gardens ; dream- 
ing of fame, but too indolent to pursue the road which 
led to it. This unprofitable manner of spending his time 
gave him occasionally some remorse ; but he had not suf- 
ficient moral courage to keep his resolutions of amend- 
ment. He retired to rest at the close of each day re- 
gretting the ill use he had made of it, and wishing and 
intending to do something on the morrow. But when it 


|| came, he was as little disposed to work as before: his 


head was heavy; his mind void of enthusiasm; he 
* wanted inspiration,’ he said ; and, as usual, went to seek 
it in the streets of the metropolis, or in its beautiful en- 
virons. ‘The fruitful inspiration did not come, and an- 
other day was spent as vainly as the last. The search 


'| for a fine subject absorbed his attention for a long time ; 


and when at length he thought he had succeeded in 
finding one, he took up his pencils and began to work 
with some degree of enthusiasm. But the exhibition was 
at hand; he became frightened at the few days that 
remained; the painting, well begun, became a task, 
and his conceptions of the beautiful and sublime were 
swallowed up in the absolute necessity of haste. 

‘It was thus the great Rubens painted,’ said he, by 
way of comforting himself, and reassuring his wife. ‘A 
ient execution, and an exquisite finish, are only for 

ior minds. Genius prompts a rapid flight with 


|| daring sublimity.’ 


With these sentiments the painting advanced rapidly, 
and was finished in time. The first day the Louvre was 
opened to the public, Edward hastened thither, expecting 
to see his picture in one of the most conspicuous places. 
But he sought it in vain; his grand production had been 
refused! Some artists of merit had met with the same 
affront through prejudice, and Edward, numbering him- 
self among these distinguished victims, consoled himself 
with the reflection, that it was frequently the fate of 
genius to be unappreciated. It was, nevertheless, a 
severe blow, and discouraged him not a little. Unfor- 
tunately, he attributed his failure partly to the compa- 
rative obscurity of his life, and resolved to visit more, 
and to form acquaintance with artists of note. This was 
a new mode of dissipation; and as Louise had become 
a mother, and could not leave her child, he soon acquired 
the habit of leaving her alone. The affectionate and 
inexperienced young wife could not think her husband 
to blame, She never complained of his long and frequent 
absence, for fear of grieving him; and then he was so 
kind and gentle towards her, so attentive to all her 
wants; he apologised for leaving her so much alone 
with such apparent sorrow, representing to her how 


necessary it was that he should use all his endeaveurs 
to succeed in his profession, Louise had not the heart 
to chide, or ever to think herself unhappy. 

Three years passed away. Another infant had come 
to increase the expenses of the little household: the 
greater part of Louise’s little fortune was spent: she 
began to think of the future with dread, and communi- 
cated her anxiety to her husband. 

‘You are in the right, Louise, said he. ‘I really 
must do something. I have wasted time enough in un- 
profitable visits and amusements; but a painter’s life, 
you know, cannot resemble that of a clerk; it is a life 
of passion and irregularity. An artist may be months 
without touching the pencil, but a few weeks’ work will 
often amply atone. And, after all, I cannot think I have 
been altogether idle; I have a dozen subjects in my 
head that only want working out. I muse upon them 
in the crowd; I dream of them at night.’ Produce 
them, then, Louise might have said ; but she was silent. 
*I only ask,’ continued Edward, ‘a few more days of 
relaxation and enjoyment before I shut myself in my 
study, and devote my whole time and attention to these 
great subjects.’ 

Three weeks from that time he felt the absolute ne- 
cessity of a pleasure tour. ‘ Nature called him,’ he said ; 
‘he was weary of the world, of noise and bustle. He 
wanted to see the ocean, and seek inspiration in its gran- 
deur and sublimity.’ Louise bent her head over her 
baby’s face to conceal a tear. 

When Edward returned, his wife requested to see his 
sketches and studies from nature. He had nothing to 
show : one day the fine weather, and another the rain, 
had prevented him from doing anything. 

‘I have produced nothing apparent, it is true,’ said 
he in some confusion, ‘but I have done a great deal 
interiorly ; my head and imagination are stored. We 
artists, even in our re are progressing towards 
fame; but pray do not torment me with your puerile 
fears, or all the inspirations of genius will vanish.’ 
Louise said nothing, but her eyes were opened; and 
when her husband delayed the commencement of a 
painting till to-morrow, she sighed or smiled sorrow- 
fully. At the same time, she did all in her power to 
retard the povety he was preparing for them. She 
discharged her maid, under the pretence that she did 
not suit her; and did all the household work herself, 
besides attending to her little ones. She sat sewing 
beside them during the long winter evenings, until the 
night was far advanced, with one candle and no fire; 
and ere long, these watchings and anxieties produced 
their usual effect—her cheek paled, and her eye lost its 
brightness ; she daily became more weak and languid, 
until at length she herself began to be frightened at her 
condition. 

And Edward still continued to trifle away his time 
among companions as idle and thoughtless as himself, 
and was only roused from his indifference by the intel- 
ligence that a very small sum remained of Louise’s 
money. This startled him. He shut himself deter- 
minedly in his study, and finished two or three paint- 
ings, that were not refused this time. His wife had 
witnessed the change with joy; and ill as she was, re- 
solved upon accompanying him to the Louvre, to view 
his productions, and enjoy the admiration he expected 
they would excite. But, alas! they were obscurely 
placed, and all the notice they attracted was a cursory 
glance. Near the best of them, however, the young 
couple saw with delight two gentlemen, one of whom 
was a noted artist, and the other a well-known con- 
noisseur, whose word was law. ‘They stopped to exa- 
mine the painting, and Edward and his wife approached 
to hear their opinion and judgment. ‘Only look,’ said 
the connoisseur, ‘at the slovenliness and incorrectness 
of that piece. It is not a picture; it can hardly be 
called a sketch; everything is wanting but presump- 
tion.’ 

‘What is chiefly wanting,’ observed the painter, ‘is 
the creative power. The painter is evidertly one of 
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those young upstarts who can talk a great deal, but is 
incapable of performing anything, and who has nothing 
of the artist but his aspirations. His hundredth piece 
will be like this—it will be a crude idea, but never a 
picture. He was not born for an artist.’ 

‘ That is evident,’ returned the connoisseur, and they 


on. 

Edward remained pale and motionless. ‘They are 
mistaken, love,’ whispered Louise. 

| ‘I fear not,’ said he, humbled and despairing; ‘ all 

| they have said is true, quite true: I see it now. That 

ae is cold, senseless. I could trample it under my 
eet!’ 


‘Edward,’ said Louise imploringly, ‘be calm, I in- 
| treat you, and if you have been mistaken, remember we 
| are still with you—I and your children.’ 

The conversation at the Louvre was for Edward a 
ray of light. He began to doubt his talent for painting; 
but, alas! this was only another motive for inaction. 
| Incapable of acting with resolution, and seeking the end 

of life, not in the fulfilment of duty, but in self-gratifi- 
| cation, he abandoned himself to discouragement and 
despair. Louise’s health continued to decline, and re- 
| solving to know the worst, she sent for a noted phy- 
sician, at a time when she knew her husband would be 
absent. She explained every symptom, answered all 
his questions, and then, looking earnestly at him, in- 
| treated him to tell her candidly if it was possible for 
her to recover. 

‘It is possible, madam,’ coldly replied the physician ; 
| ‘your disorder has not reached the last stage; but you 
must obey my directions implicitly.’ 

* What are they?” 

* Absolute rest, no watching, and, above all, no painful 
emotions.’ 
| Louise burst into tears, and exclaimed, ‘ My children 
| must then be orphans, for none of this is permitted or 
| possible.’ 

The physician bowed gravely, and withdrew. As the 
| door cl upon him, that of the study opened, and 
| Edward entered in tears. 

| No, dearest, our children shall not be orphans,’ he 
_ said, tenderly embracing his wife; ‘I was there and 
| heard all. Can you forgive me, Louise? I have been 
| an egotist and a coward!’ 

| Louise started 


‘Yes, a coward,’ he continued ; ‘for I have done no- 
| thing to maintain mineown. I have not had the virtue 
of the meanest journeyman of our street. But tranquil- 
lise yourself, love; from this day I have found my true 
place, and shall, I hope, keep it;? and again embracing 
his wife, he went out. 

Louise was glad to see a change in her husband, but 
uneasy about his present projects. She, however, waited 
patiently for him till the evening was far advanced. 
Still he did not return, and she began to be terrified 
lest some evil should have befallen him. The night 
was dark and stormy ; heavy drops of rain began to fall; 
the dark waters of the Seine rolled sullenly along. A 
kind of delirium seemed to have seized upon the young 
wife. Overcome by her undefined apprehensions, she 
went from her sleeping children to the window, and 
from the window to her children, her hands joined in 
supplication, and asking nothing ut her husband’s re- 
turn. At length she fancied she saw him coming along 
the dark street, and, without waiting to hear him knock, 
flew to the door, opened it, and exclaiming, ‘ Thank 
God, you are safe!’ fell fainting into his arms. She soon, 
however, returned to consciousness; and her husband, 
after soothing her over-excited feelings, told her that, 
having heard that M. Duteuil, the rich manufacturer of 
Lyons, was in Paris, he had gone toseek him. Louise’s 
eyes asked the reason. ‘See,’ said Edward, showing 
her a paper, ‘ this is the contract by which I have en- 
gaged myself as designer in his establishment.’ 

* Ah, now I am convinced that you love me!’ ex- 
claimed Louise, embracing her husband. 

* My dreams of fame are over,’ continued the young 


man; ‘I understand at length that the law for each is 
to make inclination yield to duty and circumstances ; 
and you, Louise, shall not fall a victim to your hus- | 
band’s unpardonable indolence.’ 

Edward returned to Lyons, fulfilled the duties of his 
new situation diligently, and made his wife happy. 


Mr M. A. Lower, whose treatise on surnames we for- 
merly introduced to the reader’s notice (vol. xi. p. 283), 
has published a new work under the above title,* which 
we find to be not less curious and amusing in its details. | | 
His panegyric on heraldry we entirely pass over: enough | | 
for us is the fact, that the most refined portion of the | | 
European community have, during several ages, found | | 
in this science a solace for their best aspirations, and | 
that it has consequently become a portion of the history 
of civilisation. ‘The custom of expressing characters 
and pretensions emblematically in fashions of clothes | 
and arms, and figures borne upon both, seems to have | 
taken its. rise in Germany during the century pre- | 
ceding the conquest of England by William of Nor- 
mandy. It assumed a fixed character in England 
about the reign of Richard I., who appears on his 
great seal of date 1189, with two lions combatant on 
his shield. The Crusades added to its stock of em- 
blems; and by the time of Edward I., ‘we find that 
all great commanders had adopted arms, which were 
at that date really coats, the tinctures and charges of 
the banner and shield being applied to the surcoat or 
mantle, which was worn over the armour, while the 
trappings of horses were decorated in a similar manner.’ 
* In the succeeding reigns,’ says Mr Lower, ‘ the science 
rapidly increased in importance and utility. The king 
and his chief nobility began to have heralds attached to 
their establishments. These officials, at a later date, 
took their names from some badge or cognizance of the 
family whom they served, such as Falcon, Rouge Dragon; 
or from their master’s title, as Hereford, Huntingdon, | 
&c. They were, in many instances, old servants or 
retainers who had borne the brunt of war, and who, in 
their official capacity, attending tournaments and battle- 
fields, had great opportunities of making collections of 
arms, and gathering genealogical particulars. It is to 
them, as men devoid of general literature and historical | 
knowledge, Mr Montagu ascribes the fabulous and ro- | 
mantic stories connected with ancient heraldry; and 
certainly they had great temptations to falsify facts, and 
give scope to invention, when a championship for the 
dignity and antiquity of the families upon whom they 
attended was at once a labour of love and an essential 
duty of their office.’ 

In time, armorial bearings and devices spread far be- 
yond men of the sword. Every peaceful bourgeois cor- 
poration had its ‘arms:’ even monasteries and ladies 
were thus decked out. We have ourselves recollections 
of shopkeepers’ signs in country towns adorned with the 
emblems thus spoken of by our author :—‘ Persons of 
the middle class, not entitled to coat-armour, invented 
certain arbitrary signs called MERCHANTS’ MARKS, and 
these often occur in the stonework and windows of old 
buildings, and upon tombs. Piers Plowman, who wrote 
in the reign of Henry IIL, speaks of “ merchauntes’ 
markes ymedeled” in glass. Sometimes these marks 
were impaled with the paternal arms of aristocratic 
merchants, as in the case of John Halle, a wealthy wool- 
stapler of Salisbury, rendered immortal by the Rev. 
Edward Duke in his “ Prolusiones Historice.” The | 
early printers and painters likewise adopted similar 
marks, which are to be seen on their respective works. 
A rude monogram seems to have been attempted, and 
it was generally accompanied with a cross, and occa- 
sionally a hint at the inventor’s peculiar pursuit. ‘The 
heralds objected to such marks being placed upon a 
shield; for, says the writer of Harl. manuscript, 2252 
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(fol. 10), “ THEYS BE NONE ARMyYs, for every man may 
hym a marke, but not armys without a herawde 
or purcyvaunte;” and in “ The duty and office of an 

herald.” by F. Thynne, Lancaster 1605, the 

officer is directed “to prohibit merchants and others to 
put their names, marks, or devices in escutcheons or 
shields, which belong to gentlemen bearing arms, and 
none others.” ’ 
We have from Mr Lower a long chapter on heraldric 
charges, enumerating the many various objects thus 
emplo Amon 


relinquished a simple ancient coat in favour of one con- 
taining three toads, because the word “botru” in the 
Cornish language signified a toad.’ Another chapter 
enumerates the many chimerical animals, as the unicorn, 


P unicorn 
emblem of strength and 
the guardian of ity. His horn was a test of poison, 
and in virtue of this peculiarity the other beasts of the 
forest invested him with the office of water-“ conner,” 
never daring to taste the contents of any pool or foun- 
tain until the unicorn had stirred the waters with his 
ee ee ee 
deposited his venom therein. Upton and Leigh detail 
the “ wonderful art” by which the unicorn is captured. 
“ A mayde is set where he haunteth, and she openeth her 
lappe, to whome the Vnicorne, as seeking rescue from 
pe teeta yeldeth his head, and leaueth 
all his fierceness, and resting himself vnder her protec- 
tion, sleapeth vntyll |he is taken and slayne!” The 
Hebrew reem being rendered in our version of the Bible 
unicorn, has confirmed the vulgar notion that the animal 
intended was the cloven-hoofed and single-horned figure 
of heraldry. But there is nothing in the word sanction- 
ing the idea that the animal was single-horned ; and on 
wees wae in which the term is intro- 
duced, the only one which is quite distinct on this point 


That is Deut. xxxiii. 17. “ His horns are like 
the horns of the reem:” the word here is singular, not 
and should have been “ unicorn,” not “ unicorns,” 

our version. It has lately been attempted to prove 
that the reem of Scripture was the animal now known as 


while the unicorn of h 


; Foulis, three leaves Cecllles, Fr.); Fraser, three 
strawberry leaves (fraises, Fr.) ; Net alee Trotter, a 
horse, &. He then comes to crests and badges, on 
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childhood—the Buckle ; the badge assumed by Sir John 
de Pelham in commemoration of his having been prin- 

cipally concerned in the capture of John, king of France, 
at the battle of Poictiers. This trophy occurs as an 
appendage to the family arms, into which it is also in- 
troduced as a quartering; on the ecclesiastical buildings, 
of which the family were founders, or to which they 
were benefactors; on the architectural ornaments of 
their mansions at Laughton, Halland, &c.; on ancient 
seals; as the sign of an inn near their estate at Bishop- 
stone, &e.; and among the humbler uses to which the 
buckle has been ap may be mentioned the deco- 
ration of the cast-iron chimney-backs in the farmhouses 
on the estate, the embellishment of milestones, and even 
the marking of sheep. Throughout the whole of that 
part of eastern Stissex over which the Pelham influence 
extends, there is no “ household word” more familiar 
than the PELHAM BUCKLE.’ 

It is uncertain as to mottoes whether they arose from 
the pious e in ancient times upon 
tombs, as DrepE Gop, Jesu mercy, LaDy HELPE, or 
from war-cries used for mutual ent at the 
moment of onset, of which the following are specimens : 
—The king of France, ‘ Montjoye St Denis!’ The king of 
Scots, ‘St Andrew! The emperor of Germany, ‘A 
dextre et a sinistre!’ They are classed as enigmatical, 
sentimental, and emblematical. According to Mr Lower, 

‘The enigmatical are those whose origin is involved in 
mystery, as that of the Duke of Bedford, “ Che sara, 
sara”—What will be, will be; and that of the Duke of 
Bridgewater, “Sic donec”—Thus until——-! A late 
barrister used “Non bos in lingua”—I have no bull 
upon my tongue; alluding to the Grecian didrachm, a 
coin im with that animal, and expressive, pro- 
bably, of the bearer’s determination not to accept a 
bribe. The motto of the Lords Gray was, “ Anchor, fast 
anchor ;” and that of the Dakynses of Derbyshire, 
as STRIKE DakKYNS; THE ay 8 IN THE Hemps”— 
enigmatical enough certainl 

‘Sentimental mottoes are Stig numerous. A multi- 
tude of them are of a religious character ; as “ Spes mea 
in Deo”—My hope is in God; “In Deo salutem ”—In 
God I have salvation; “Sola virtus invicta”—Virtue 
alone is invincible; “ Non mihi, sed Christo”—Not to 
myself, but to Christ ; “ Sub cruce”—Under the cross. 
Many are ae and patriotic; as “ Vincit amor patriz” 
—Love of country conquers; “ Non sibi, sed patrie”— 
Not for himself, but for his country; “Patria cara, 
carior libertas”—My country is dear, but my ret fhe is 
dearer, Others are philanthropic ; as “ Homo sum’ 
am a man; “Non sibi solum”—Not for himself alone. 
Treffry of Cornwall used “ Wayite Gop wytzz,” and 
Cornwall of the same county, “ WHYLE LYFF LASTETH.” 

* But the most curious class of mottoes are the emble- 
. | matical, some of which allude to the charges in the 
arms, and others to the surname, involving a pun. Of 
those allusive to the arms or crest, the following are ex- 
amples :—That of the Earl of Cholm is “ Cassis 
tutissima virtus”— Virtue the safest helmet; alluding to 


my arrows; the arms being a lion between three pheons, 


um.! In a long miscellaneous list which follows, we 
find many which consist of puns. D’Oyle of Norfolk 
bears, ‘Do no yi, quoth D’Oyle!’ Fairfax, ‘Fare fac !’ 
Speak, do—A word and a blow. Dixie of Leicester- 


I sau.’ Let any one try, by any other arrange- 
ment of ten letters, to say as much. The date of 
stone is 1600. 
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Some curious anecdotes appear under the head ‘ His- 
|| torical Arms; Augmentations.’ For example—‘ Bul- 
|| strode of Bulstrode, co. Bucks, bore, as a crest, A bull's 

head, erased gules, attired argent, between two wings 
|| of the same. When William the Conqueror subdued 
|| this kingdom, he gave the estate of this family to one of 


purpose of taking possession, vi et armis. The rightful 
owner calling in the aid of some neighbouring mle com 
(among others, the ancestors of the Penns and the 
Hampdens), gallantly resisted the invader, intrenching 
himself with an earthwork, which is still pointed out as 
evidence of the truth of the story. It seems that the 
besieged party, wanting horses, mounted themselves 
upon bulls, and, sallying out of their camp, so affrighted 
the Normans, that many of the latter were slain, and 
the rest put to flight. ‘The king, hearing of this strange 
affair, and not wishing to push matters to an imprudent 
extent, sent for the valiant Saxon, with a promise of 
safe conduct to and from his court. The Saxon paid 
the Conqueror a visit, riding upon a bull, accompanied 
by his seven sons similarly mounted. ‘The result of the 
interview was, that he was allowed to retain his estate. 
In commemoration of these events, he assumed the 
crest above described, together with the name of Bul- 
strode! The whole narration exhibits strong charac- 
teristics of that peculiar genus of history known as 
“Cock and Bull stories ;” although it is probably quite 
as true as a distich preserved in the family, that 


Wuen WILLIAM CONQUERED ENGLISH GROUND, 
BULSTRODE HAD PER ANNUM THREE HUNDRED POUND.’ 


Another—‘ Sir Richard Waller was at the battle of 
Agincourt, where he took prisoner Charles, Duke of 
Orleans, father of Charles XII. (afterwards king of 
— This personage was brought to England by 

his captor, who held him in “honourable restraint” 
at his own mansion, at Groombridge, co. Kent, during 
the long period of twenty-four years, at the termination 
of which he paid 400,000 crowns for his ransom. In 
accordance with the chivalrous spirit of that age, the 
captor and captive lived together on terms of the 
strictest friendship. This appears from the fact, that 
the duke, at his own expense, rebuilt for Sir Richard 
the family house at Groombridge. He was also a bene- 
factor “to his parish church of Spelhurst, where his 
arms remain in stonework over the porch.” Previously 


device of “ Sable, on a bend voided argent, three walnut 
leaves or;” and the crest, “A walnut tree fructed pro- 
per.” To one o* the lower boughs of this tree was now 
appended a shieid, charged with the arms of France— 

“ Azure, three fleurs-de-lis or, differenced with a label of 
three points ;” an augmentation which continues to be 
— by the descendants of Sir Richard Waller to this 

y? 

Some arms bore reference to the situation of the 
family mansion. Thus Wallop, Earl of Portsmouth, has 
‘argent, a bend wavy sable,’ alluding to a well springing 
from a hillside or iepognen Gin Gunlee Mimeete Hamp- 
shire; the name being derived from this local circum- 
stance. ‘Hume of Nine Wells, the family of the great 
historian, bore, “ Vert, a lion ram a 
bordure or, charged with nine or springs 
wavy azure and argent.” “ The estate of Nine W 
is so named from a cluster of springs of that number. 


rising bank, 
timber, oi ahem a hah toeunonte wee 
river Whitewater, which forms a boundary in the front. 


‘ Here,’ says Mr Lower, ‘ we may be allowed to digress, 
casttenis Sees whereas atone eee 
ep alee 9 ee al In early times, the 
town residences of the nobility and great ecclesiastics 


his own followers, and lent him a thousand men for the | refi 


to this event, the family arms had been the punning | has 


were called inns, and in front of them the family arms 
were displa In many cases these inns were after- 
wards appropriated to the pu of the modern hotel, 
affording temporary accommodation to all comers. The 
armorial decorations were retained, and under the names 
of signs, directed the public to these places of rest and 
reshment. On calling to mind the signs by which 
the inns of any particular town are designated, a very 
great majority of them will be recognised as regular 
heraldric charges. In addition to the full armorials of 
great families, as the Gordon Arms, the Pelham Arms, 
the Dorset Arms, we find such signs as the Golden 
Lion, Red Lion, White Lion, Black Lion, White Hart, 
Blue Boar, Golden Cross, Dragon, Swan, Spread Eagle, 
Dolphin, Rose and Crown, Catherine-Wheel, Cross- 
Keys, cum multis aliis, abundant everywhere. These 
were originally, in most cases, the properly emblazoned 
armories of families possessing influence in the locality; 
and frequently the inns themselves were established by 
old domestics of such families. But owing to the negli- 
gence of mine host, or the unskilfulness of the common 
painter who from time to time renovated his sign, the 
latter often lost much of its heraldric character; the 
shield and its tinctures were dropped, and the charges 
only remained ; while, by a still further departure from 
the original intention, three black lions, or five spread 
eagles, were reduced to one. A house in the town of 
Lewes was formerly known as the “ Three Pelicans,” 
the fact of those charges constituting the arms of 
Pelham having been lost sight of. Another is still 
called “The Cats,” and few are aware that the arms of 
the Dorset family are intended. In villages, innumer- 
able instances occur of signs taken from the arms or 
crests of existing families, and very —— the sign 
is changed as some neighbouring domain passes into 
other hands. There is a kind of patron and client feel- 
ing about this—feudality some may be disposed to call 
ve a lover of old England is pleased to contem- 


‘The work is elegantly printed, and contains many 
illustrative wood-engravings. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS IN 
ENGLAND. 


One of the most ponderous presents which her ete 

commanded to be made to both houses of 
for some time, is an immense blue-book, some = 
inches thick, containing the annual report of the Regis- 
trar-General for births, deaths, and marriages.* It is 
compiled from the registers of the year 1842, and pre- 
sents a mass of statistical information not only impor- 
tant in a legislative point of view, but highly interesting 
to the general reader. 

From the complication of facts. collected concerning 
BIRTHS, We learn that during the year 1842 there were 
born in England 517,739 children. Comparing this 
number with the amount of births which respectively 
took place in the three = years, we find further 
corroboration of the uniformity with which nature ope- 
rates in dealing with large masses of facts of every 
description :—In 1839 there were 492,574 children born ; 
in the following year, 502,303; in 1842, the increase 
of population by births was 517,739. Thus the in- 
crease was gradual and uniform. The Registrar-Gene- 
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of England were Lancashire and Cheshire, 
_— e number of births in proportion to the popu- 
lation was 3°599 per cent. The least prolific were the 
south-eastern districts, in which the per centage was 
2°887. 

Concerning the next great event in human existence 
—MATRIMONY—the Registrar-General has accumulated 
a mass of statistics quite commensurate with the impor- 
tance of the subject. In 1842 there were wedded in 
England 118,825 couples. Of these, 26,198 had been pre- 
viously married ; namely, 15,619 widowers, and 10,579 
viiews By striking an average of the gross number 
of marriages which occurred in the four years 1839-42, 
the result appears that there was one marriage in each 
year to every 130 individuals living. In 1842 there 
were fewer persons married by from three to four thou- 
sand than during any of the three previous years, which 
the Registrar accounts for by the commercial depression 
of that year. But this surmise (which he calls a * fair 
re pate is quite at variance with the opinions and 
facts p 
found that when distress most prevailed, marriages were 
most largely resorted to as a ready but improvident 
solace for misery. Besides, the Registrar’s inference is 
far from a ‘ fair’ one: for what is the fact? The ‘ great 
depression of trade, and stagnation of commerce,’ which 
he adverts to, were far more severe in the three years 
previous than in 1842, when the dawn of prosperity 

Now, in 1839 there were 4341 more marriages, 
and in 1841, 3671 more than in 1842; so that the 
fairest inference is, that Quetelet’s and Rickman’s de- 
ductions in reference to the effect of national distress 
on matrimony are correct, and that not commercial 
stagnation, but that prudence which invariably accom- 
panies a gleam of prosperity, was the cause of the de- 
crease of marriages during 1842. That greater pru- 
dence ‘ prevailed, from whatever cause, is proved by 
another fact. By a reference to the ages of the persons 
wedded in 1842, we perceive there was a decrease of 
youthful, and therefore of rash and imprudent mar- 
riages. The minors married in 1841 were 21,647; in 
1842, 21,390, or about 1 per cent. less than the former 
number ; whilst the diminution in the number of per- 
sons of full age married was 7085 in 223,345, or 3 per 
cent.—facts which seem to be favourable to the future 
wellbeing of the population, who must inevitably suffer 
more or less by an increased number of (too often im- 
provident) marriages. In the south and east of England, 
the proportion of marriages to the population was either 
stationary or only slightly increased; while in other 
parts of the country, and in the metropolis, they de- 
creased. This supplies us with another corroboration 
of an important and singular natural law, which statists 
have discovered ; namely, that the greater the number 
of marriages in a community (up to a certain point), 
the fewer the births. The south-eastern districts of 
England (see above) were the least prolific by about 1 
per cent., while in nearly the same counties the pro- 
— of marriages to the population was if anything 
ncreased. 


We now come to the statistics of monratiry. In 1842 
the number of deaths amounted to 349,519, or nearly 1 
in every 46 of the then population: the average annual 
- of mortality for the five years 1838-42 was 1 in 

—_ The mortality in Cheshire, Lancashire, 
shire, the metropolis, and the northern and mid- 
and divisions, fomerwry~ below the average; whereas in 
the southern divisions of the island the mortality was 
higher than in 1841, and higher than the average of 
those divisions for 1838-42, which, nevertheless, had in 
the five years fewer deaths in comparison to their popu- 
lation than any other tracts of country of equal extent 
from which returns had been obtained. In 1842, the 
—— under five years of age was somewhat lower— 
po wim Te ho at more advanced ages a little higher—than 
year. The rate of mortality in yor 

copes to to Lge | te than in France, Prussia, A 


From a comparison of the births with the deaths 
which occurred in the years 1839-42, we discover that, | 
as the gross amount of the former was 2,024,774, and | 
of the latter 1,391,979, the excess of births was in that 
period 632,795; so that the mean annual increase of 
population was about 158,199. Supposing this rate of 
augmentation to be quite uniform, and remembering | 
that the last census gave the population of England, on | 
the Ist July 1841, at 15,927,867, its probable increase | 
by the Ist of J uly of the present year from births alone | 
will raise it to nearly 16,600,000. 

Some interesting but at the same time painful facts | 
are disclosed relative to unexpected and violent deaths. | 
Many remarkable cases were given, showing what slight | 


causes are sufficient, to terminate life, either through ig- | 


norance, inadvertence, or the want of proper Le se 
Amongst others, we find a case of tetanus produced by 
a stick thrust up the nose, choking by a string, suffoca- 
tion by substances intruding themselves into the wind- 


pipe, choking from a bullace, convulsions from eating || 
uced by M. Quetelet and Mr Rickman, who | hard 


peas, explosion of fireworks in the pocket, a knit- 
ting-needle piercing the hand, eating yew-berries, tak- 
ing poisons by accident, an over-dose of tartar emetic, 
cantharides, oil of bitter almonds, incautious use of 
mercury, drinking aquafortis, eating berries of the dul- 
camara, inhaling the fumes of whitelead, drinking spirits 
and spirits of wine, the bite of a pig, &c. 

The tables contained in this enormous folio will 
doubtless supply bases for important legislative enact- 
ments. A revision of the mortality tables, upon which 
assurance-offices charge their usually too high pre- 
miums, will, we trust, be an early effect of this vo- 
luminous report. 


A WORKING MAN’S MEMOIRS. 


Tue thirty-fourth issue of Mr Knight’s ‘ Weekly Volume 
for all Readers’ consists of the autobiography of a jour- 
neyman tailor, which, without offering much to interest 
general readers in point of incident, furnishes an in- 
structive lesson of patient perseverance and honest in- 
dustry. The hero mentions neither his own name nor 
that of his native town—an unn delicacy, 
for which no reason is given, but which deprives the 
reader of a main source of interest.. ‘The memoirs— 
which are written in plain, homely, but good English— 
are not the first attempts of their author in literature, 
for, amongst other productions, he previously wrote The 
Manual for the Apprentices to Tailors, which formed one 
of the Guides to Trade published by Knight and Co. 

It appears that from the beginning this working-man 
was doomed to misfortune, and that his existence was 
only prolonged from the hour of his birth by an acci- 
dent. ‘I-was born,’ he narrates, ‘on July 5, 1792, but 
in so feeble a state, as to be thought dead. After hav- 
ing been put aside for some little time, a neighbour in 
attendance upon my mother observed that I showed 
symptoms of being alive, on which she took me in hand, 
and thus saved me from a premature death. But al- 
though it was given me to live, I proved to be of a feeble 
constitution, which in subsequent years brought upon 
me many infirmities and inconveniences. I am indeed 
unable to apprehend fully the pleasurable sensations 
attendant upon robust and unbroken health, having 
never enjoyed that invaluable blessing; but I suppose 
them to be very delightful, and cannot but wish that all 
who possess what is called “good health” were duly 
sensible of its value.’ Still, he grew up in an ailing 
state, and when about five or six years was taught 
to read by his mother, who kept a dame’s school, and at 
ten became a candidate for admission into a Protestant | 
dissenter’s charity school. It was required that appli- 
cants for admission should present themselves to the | 
managing committee, to prove their capabilities by read- | 
ing in the New Testament. The autobiographer proceeds | 
to draw a graphic picture of the class 
tria, | half a century ago, were the patrons of educational esta- | 
blishments. It will amuse 
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remember the subdued feelings with which I wended 
my way to the place of trial. It was on a winter’s even- 
ing, when the dreary aspect of everything around me 
was in keeping with the solemnity of the business in 
which I was engaged. It was well for me that my good 
mother took me under her wing, as otherwise I should 
certainly have been confounded when I came before my 
examiners. These worthy, but to me awful, personages 
were assembled in a large upper room of an ancient inn. 
| They were seated around a fire that was blazing cheer- 
fully, and almost eclipsing the light of the candles, which 
of themselves would have but just sufficed to make 
| “ darkness visible.” Iwas too much abashed to allow 
of my surveying the room very closely ; what I saw of 
it, therefore, was only by occasional and hasty glances. 
I observed, however, that the table was well furnished 
with bottles and glasses, pipes and tobacco, indicating 
| that the company present thought it wise to relieve the 
cares of business by a little of that which tends to make 
the heart glad. I cannot now remember all who were 
present, but have a clear recollection of several, among 
whom was the minister of the congregation, an aged, 
venerable-looking man, whose close-fitting, neatly-curled 
wig, and somewhat antiquated dress, accorded well with 
his age and character. There was also a worthy gentle- 
man, one of the deacons, whose portly figure, powdered 
head, and commanding aspect, filled me with profound 
awe. He was, however, a kind-hearted and affable man. 
I could have spoken without much perturbation to either 
of these good men, had I met him alone and casually ; 
but to see them all at once in a strange place, and in- 
vested with authority to question me, was too much for 
one so timid as I then was. A novitiate monk in the 
august presence of his holiness, and a full conclave of 
cardinals, or a presumed heretic at the tribunal of the 
Inquisition, could hardly feel more discomposed than I 
did when directed to read aloud in the hearing of my 
assembled judges. I obeyed this dread mandate with 
much trepidation, but was enabled to do it so as to 
escape censure. My mother gave such further infor- 
mation about me as was required: upon which I was 
any elected, with some expressions of appro- 
tion. 

‘Thus ended my much dreaded trial, to my no small 
relief and satisfaction : I had passed through the ordeal 
unscathed, although much frightened, and I could not 
but rejoice at my success. I was well satisfied with the 
treatment I had met with from my examiners; but, as 
a faithful chronicler, I am bound to state that I was not 
a little puzzled at a part of their proceedings. They 
were smoking; and as I had been accustomed to regard 
this practice as indicative of intemperate or loose habits, 
I was greatly surprised at seeing “ grave and reverend” 
men like these wielding the ominous tobacco-pipe. 
Even the minister was thus employed: this was the 
most inexplicable circumstance of all. I afterwards 
learned that he was an inveterate smoker, which intel- 
ligence further increased my perplexity. I feared that 
all was not right, but I was too poor a casuist to grapple 
with so knotty a question; I was therefore compe 
to leave it until I should be more equal to the task.’ 

While at school, the future working-man describes his 
habits as having been studious. He was very fond of 
reading, and made great sacrifices to obtain books, and 
to get leisure to read them. When only thirteen years 
old, he obtained a situation as an errand boy to a tailor 
and woollen-draper. His duties were neither light nor 
pleasant, for he was constantly at the beck of no fewer 
than twenty-one persons ; namely, ‘his master and mis- 
tress, five children, two maid-servants, a shopman, two 
apprentices, a foreman, and eight journeymen.’ In this 
very large family, however, he found a friend in his 
master’s son, who, amongst other favours, gave him 
access to a library which consisted of ‘ Enfield’s Speaker, 
Goldsmith’s Geography, an abridged History of Rome, 
a His of England, Thomson's Seasons, the Citizen 
of the World, the Vicar of Wakefield,’ and a few 
others. To be able to read these books, says our hero, 


‘I arose earlier from bed, read while walking or eat- 
ing, and took care not to waste .the spare minutes 
which sometimes fell to my lot in the course of my 
working-hours. By these means I saved more time in 
the aggregate than I had previously thought to be pos- 
sible. It was indeed made up of fragments, yet I con- 
trived to make it answer my purposes.’ With praise- 
worthy perseverance, he also learnt to become an expert 
tailor in the few spare hours which fell to his share ; and 
the manner in which this sickly but persevering youth 
economised his time, fully realises the adage, that ‘ where 
there is a will there is a way.’ ‘ Instead of cleaning the 
tailor’s shop, preparing fuel, and getting the furnace 
ready in the morning, I did these and other needful 
things at night, after the men had left off work; by this 
plan I secured an hour, in the best part of the day, for 
learning to sew. In addition to this contrivance, I also 
rose yet earlier than before, in order to help one of the 
workmen who lived close at hand. I worked with him 
until it was time to go to the shop, and by this means 
got both instruction and a little money—sometimes as 
much as eightpence or tenpence at the week’s end— 
which was no unimportant addition to the contents of 
my private purse. Besides these plans, I adopted that 
of working at home whenever an opportunity offered 
for so doing. Nor did I always allow myself to make a 
holiday of even the few red-letter days that fell to my 
lot; for I well remember having worked on a Good 
Friday, a beautifully fine day, which seemed almost 
audibly to invite me into the green and delightful fields. 
On that day I also contrived to amuse myself by com- 
mitting to memory a large portion of Gray’s beauti- 
ful Ode on Vicissitude. I further remember to have 
worked on other holidays—especially on that which, in 
1809, was kept in commemoration of the king having 
entered upon the fiftieth year of his reign. By dint of 
persevering industry and attention, aided by the good 
offices of several of the workmen, I soon got such an in- 
sight into the business as enabled me to be very useful 
upon the board. Ere long my master saw that my ser- 
vices there were more profitable to him than they could 
be elsewhere ; and therefore he consented to hire another, 
but a younger boy, to do the greater part of the work 
which previously had chiefly employed my time.’ This 
welcome promotion materially diminished the labours, 
and increased the comforts and emoluments of the per- 
severing youth, who, when he had arrived at man’s 
estate, had acquired not only a proficiency in his trade, 
but a valuable stock of literary information ; for he still 
bar on reading whenever a moment of leisure presented 
itself. 

The working-man, finding himself a competent tailor, 
determined to try his fortune in London, and travelled 
thither in 1810. The information conveyed in the fol- 
lowing passage is curious:—‘ On the day after my 
arrival in London, I went out in quest of employment. 
This I did in the way which at that time was the most 
in favour with my fellow-craftsmen, as being thought 
both more respectable and more profitable than that of 
waiting upon masters to ask for work. This was by 
causing my name to be entered in the call-book of a 
tailors’ trade-club, which was held, as all such clubs 
then were, at a public-house, thence denominated a 
“house of call.” ‘To these houses the masters applied 
when they wanted workmen. They could here procure, 
if needful, a fresh supply of men three times per day ; 
namely, at six o'clock in the morning, then at nine 
o'clock, and again at one o’clock in the afternoon. The 
master had the power of discharging a workman at his 
pleasure, after having given him three hours’ work or 
wages. Thus the men could have as many as three 
masters in the course of one day. 

‘I was called to work during the very day on which 
I had my name entered on the call-book; but it was 
merely for the remainder of that day, as my master was 
himself a journeyman, who wanted a little help about 
an occasional job of master-work. Here I was in due 
form invested with all the shop-board rights and privi- 
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leges of the craft, by paying what was technically called 
my “ footing ;” that is, in plain English, by treating my 
workfellows to a fair allowance of porter—a practice 
which I subsequently set my face against, and with 
much success. At night I was discharged, and again 
repaired to the “ house of call,” where I received orders 
to go to work at six o’clock in the eee morning 
for a master residing in Hatton Garden. I now felt 
myself at ease. I had re Aan my tiny bark 
upon the broad expanse of life’s ocean, and I was re- 
solved, if possible, to make a profitable voyage. With 
this view I applied myself to work with all practicable 
diligence. It required my utmost efforts to get through 
the allotted omaus of a day’ 8 work within the appointed 
time—for the time, as well as the amount of work, was 
strictly regulated. This daily task was considerably 
too much for any one but a clever and very quick hand; 
but then, as it was fixed by the workmen themselves, 
there was neither room for complaining of the masters, 
nor any good end to be answered by grumbling to the 
men. I therefore took the matter quietly, and did my 
best. This task was, in shop-board amy cote a 
7” and a very a priate name it truly was, for the 

pl was indeed re eas one. Yet, as it showed the 
yen argh ——— upon which our trade-unions were 
foun in providing that the largest possible amount 
<p utedesheade he aloes bo ealtanee Oe he unt 

wages it was generally approved of even 
by such as, like myself, — not fully equal to the 
labour it imposed. When I received my first week's 
wages, amounting to thirty-three shillings, I was not a 
little pleased. I felt that I had fairly performed the 
part of a man, and my self-love quoiantet me to look 
upon so meritorious a personage as myself with more 
respectful feelings than heretofore. My week’s wages 
was a larger sum than I ever before could at one time 
call my own; I was therefore comparatively a rich 
man. Yet, after all, I would gladly have taken three 
shillings per week less in wages, if thereby I could have 
ee ee ee ee nen 
exhausting toil which I was compelled to undergo, in 
order to keep up to “the log.” My strength, like that 
of many others, was not equal to this toil, especially in 
so hot and otherwise unhealthy a place as is a tailor’s 
workshop, in which I was confined for full twelve hours 
per day, the hours of working being from six o'clock in 
the morning until seven o’clock in the evening, one hour 
only being subtracted for dinner. As to time for break- 
fast, or any other refreshment, there was not allowed 
even a moment.’ 

In this way he went on, sometimes overwhelmed with 
employment, at others with nothing to do, but on the 
whole maintaining himself creditably, till he resolved to 
take unto himself a wife—in the person of a young 
woman he had long known. His wedding-day is thus 
described :—* About the end of May 1819, we were mar- 
ried at St Paul's, Covent Garden, which was my parish 
church. We spent a part of our wedding-day in looking 
at the royal artists’ exhibition of paintings at Somerset 
House, in which we found much that gave us very plea- 


and gently-flowing Thames.’ In a few days he returned 
to his native town, where he commenced business on his 


own account. 
Years passed on, the working-man being gradually 
surrounded with a large family, whom he t up 


in a praiseworthy manner, living respectably and re- 
amidst the companions of his youth; but con- 
stitutional ill health, increased by his energetic exer- 


by it when a younger man, and I hoped it might prove 
useful to me again, although I did not expect it would 
be so to the same extent as formerly.’. Accordingly, the 
working-man again changed the scene of his labours, and 
indeed the nature of them; for having published a vo- 
lume of lectures previously delivered by himself in his 
native town, and obtained, through that, other literary 
engagements, he divided his time between the pen and 
the needle. This is, it appears, his present mode of live- 
lihood, and he concludes his memoirs in these words :— 
‘Except when wholly overborne by bodily pain or in- 
firmity, I am rarely unemployed, either in the day-time 
or in the hours of the night, of which I have 
not a few. I aim to be useful, and am occasionally en- 
couraged to believe that Iam not wholly unsuccessful. 
Not unfrequently a cheering ray breaks through the 
clouds that rest upon the future, and shows me some 
glimpses of a brighter world and a happier state of 
being. Thus I pursue my course with Sierabte equa- 
nimity of feeling. There is much attainable good 
wherewith to compensate the inevitable evils of my lot. 
I aim to secure the first, and would fain extract some 
good from the second. Unceasing occupation of the 
mind upon some given subject, and with a view to the 
happiness of others, is one of the best means of drawing 
off the attention from personal sufferings, and of pre- 
venting the affections from becoming either chilled or 
selfish. The work of writing these memoirs has many 
a time raised me above the depressing influence of great 
bodily disorder. I should grieve that my task is done, 
but that I have already resolved to begin another.’ 

The want of uncommon incidents is well supplied in 
this little story of a good and well-spent life, by the in- 
domitable self-reliance which the author exemplifies in 
every page. It is considered creditable for a man of 
robust constitution to fight through the world unscathed, 
and to bring up a family - yma amidst the strife ; 
but for one who from his cradle was borne down with 
sickn ly prostrating him for weeks, un- 
doing all which care and industry had previously done— 
to arrive towards the close of existence so well as our 
author has done, is assuredly a sort of heroism. We 
take leave of the working-man, wishing him all success 
in his future career. 


APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES. 


Sir Georce Lerevre, M.D., has published a clever 
volume under this somewhat "eccentric title, which by 
no means expresses the miscellaneous character of the 
work, though justified in some degree by the author’s 
theory as to the concern of the nervous system in the 
production of various diseases. We have been parti- 
cularly struck by Sir George’s speculations on the Cho- 
lera Morbus, which came strongly under his attention 
at St Petersburg. Here, es 'y, he insists on the 
important part played by the nervous system; but the 
main impression left on the mind is, that the Asiatic 
eooanas of 1832-3 arose primarily from meteorological 


‘I oT had, says he, ‘ ‘aving my residence in St Petersburg, 
some py relay wg this disease ” a most mur- 
for the deaths in the cit more 

Paes a thousand daily at its onset. I pub ished t results 
of some of my e ce, and now, after a lapse of four- 
teen years, I must subscribe to the truth of Dr Holland’s 


pestilence of our time, which, 
while affrighting every every part. of the world by its ravages, has 

seemed to put at nougut ail ons as to its causes, 
or the laws which govern its course—a disease, neverthe- 
less, which, by the mystery of its first its sud- 
denness, ssespeiey and fatality, and t 
of every method of treatment, may well excite the inquiry 
of all who are zealous for the extension of medical since 
The idea of its 
several German 


very soon after its first 
I| ance. The eccentric movements of the malady, its ag-eag 
ata 


direction, quitting the broad line of route, flying 
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tangent to appear in a widely distant point, would all argue 
certain atmospheric currents wafting their poisonous con- 
tents in regions beyond our powers of arrest.* Dr Prout’s 
observations, proving that there was a constant increase in 
the weight of the atmosphere, deserve much attention in 
our future investigations, for this may not have been a 
casual coincidence ; its constancy during the whole preva- 
lency of the disease militates bY ey this opinion, eely 
confessing that what we professed to know about this 
plague, when in the heat of the battle, was but mere pre- 
sumption, we still pertinaciously adhere to the belief of its 
non-contagious character ; and we repeat, in the words of 
our former little treatise, “ As far as my ice is con- 
cerned, both in the quarter allotted me, and also in private 
houses in different parts of the town, I have no proof what- 
ever that the disease is elgg ig” In one case I attended 
a carpenter in a large room, where there were at least thirty 
other workmen, who all slept upon the floor among the 
shavings ; and though this was a very severe and fatal case, 
no other instance occurred among his companions. In 

rivate practice, and amongst those in easy circumstances, 
Fines known the wife attend the husband, the husband 
the wife, parents their children, children their parents, 
and in fatal cases too, where, from long attendance and 
anxiety of mind, we might conceive the influence of pre- 
disposition to operate, yet in no instance have I found the 
disease communicated to the attendants; ... so that, as 
far as proof can be drawn from my own limited experience, 
I have none to offer in favour of contagion.” In the his- 
tory of its prevalence in St Petersburg, it is certain that 
the anti-contagionists did increase with the increase of the 
disease ; and its spread over Europe has considerably in- 
creased their ranks, and the number of those has much 
diminished who contributed at one time to excite so much 
alarm among the people. 

‘This is, perhaps, all the knowledge we have gained upon 
the cahject. Gull the evidence has sufficient to = 
vince most that the disease has nothing in its form or fea- 
tures, nor in its mode of propagation, which can entitle it 
to rank amongst those of a positively contagious character. 
Even negative evidence may a tive in certain 
circumstances, — of this the town ster st has furnished 
convincin at two separate ce the retreat 
of the pre Lae ec Europe. It was found that the strictest 
military cordons did not, in ay owner whatever, arrest 
its progress. It stole its way ugh them, dodged the 
sentries—defied the point of the sword and bayonet. 

‘It is said to have reached Sunderland by a ship which 
left Hamburg before it was recognised to exist in that city, 
where its appearance some days afterwards was sufficient, 
with some logicians, to prove that it was imported from 
thence. It must be recollected that none of the crew were 
attacked by it on the voyage; and here we may quote Dr 
Holland :—* Nor will previous communication, though cer- 
tainly concerned in part in the transmission of the disorder, 
resolve these singularities.” It was not human contagion 
that operated in this instance. Still, this distinguished 
physician observes, “ Man becomes an t in the diffu- 
sion,” p. 577; and again, in his hypothesis of insect life as 
a cause of this disease, he observes, “ But also possessing 
the power of reproducing itself, so as to spread the disorder 
by fresh creation of the virus which originally produced 
it."—P. 574. 

‘To return to the Hamburg brig, which discharged her 
cholera cargo at Sunderland, and might then, as far as her 
crew was concerned, have got a clean bill of health, it is 
still an anomaly that she should transport a disease from 
a town where it did not exist when she left the port, when 
so many more ships could not effect this which left infected 

rts. This was the case with Elsinore, where upwards of 


Swedish town, where no vessels touched, suffered severely. 
This is one of the i i frolics of this disease. 
* Now, with t to the negative evidence, which be- 


comes positive. ———— twice been imported into 


* This would equally apply to malaria, which is transportable in 
this way, as proved by Dr Macculloch. 


about to violate the laws established, not a single death 
occurred without the city; the plague never got out of 


the gates. 

< Why should mot the sume cheerwiness sad prossutions, 
for they were the same, have succeeded in both cases? The 
cholera has never been arrested by human means in its 

—the plague often. 

‘When the former has located itself in a country, it, will 
be easy enough for those so disposed to find evidence of 
its haman communication and propagation from one town 
to another, A man mez hake it by railroad from Liverpool 
to Manchester, at least be supposed to do so ; but haye we 
evidence of a first invasion in OP wae nerens? it Jjhas 
appeared? Has any landsman, any sailor, e hi 
ance in any place with the disease upon him, and. first 
communicated it to the inhabitants of town or village 2. It 
was not so pro} ted in Sunderland. It was not. so in 
St Petersburg. ——" came into the latter city from 
Moscow, where it eight months previously: not a 
soul was affected on the whol line of route. When it did 
appear, the same anomaly was presented as in the Ham- 
burg ship. It was said to be brought down by the tallow 
barks from the frontiers of Siberia, though not a single 
bargeman had been affected during the long transit. e 
man who was said to be first affected was not so till after 
his arrival in St Petersburg. In three days every quarter 
of that wide spreading city was grievously punished by the 
disease. The man died in the suburbs of the town amon; 
the lowest class of the inhabitants, none of whom could, 
directly or indirectly, have communicated with the higher 
orders. Many locked themselves up in their rooms as soon 
as the disease was announced, and died isolated from hu- 
man communication. There was no more proof that the 
bargeman brought it than that he found it at St Peters- 
burg. It is the argument ad absurdum to say that it should 
take a tortuous route of three thousand miles to arrive 
there, when it was raging for seven months at Moscow, a 
distance of five hundred only, and with which there were 
all the time daily communications. 

‘ A fact well worthy of note is the circumstance, that of 
the eleven medical men who fell a sacrifice to it in St 
Petersburg, they were almost all practitioners who had the 
least to do with it—men practising in private, and not 
those who were attached to the great hospitals, of whom 
I do not recollect that more than one hed ; and pre- 
cisely the same observation was made by one of our col- 
leagues who practised in Dantzic. 

‘ As regards the nature of the disease, Dr Wilson has ob- 
served—* Epidemic cholera is the result of an atmospheric 
poison, or other vice in the blood.” I had two opportu- 
nities of seeing its attack—of recognising the first symptoms 
of its presence. 

*I observed a labourer who was walking in the street 
stagger, reel, put his hand to his head, and fall down. I 
thought he was in liquor, and overcome by the heat of a 
burning sun. Upon approaching him, I found him attacked 
by cholera. He was removed to the nearest hospital. I 
do not know his fate. A director of one of the cholera 
hospitals was presiding at a committee where I was pre- 
sent. In discussing some matter with one of the phy- 
sicians, he suddenly put his hand to his forehead, and 
complained of a shooting pain through his head, which he 
attributed to having taken a pinch of st: snuff. It in- 

however, in the evening. It was t 
ment of the disease, which carried him off on the fifth 
day. In these two cases it would appear that the brai 
was first attacked. In some few instances it hardly de- 
served the name of spasmodic, to judge from the outward 
manifestation of I have known it kill in six hours, 
without much pain in the muscular fibre, but here the 
injury done to the nerves was more manifest. The 


the 
reaction of this diseased fluid upon the nerves ; but 
it is i le if the poison in through the 
Ls) Supposi poison to be in the the | - 


and cramp are in the muscles, and this in a ratio 
virulence of the poison. ' 

_ Ae seeede. ihe can ek cin 8 was Wrens; 90D Hapa 
has stated, to be followed by very deleterious effects. Low 
nervous fever was the result of its employment in repeated 
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doses ; and if the disease were thoroughly formed, it was 
never arrested by the use of this drug: but I must add, 
that for those uneasy symptoms which threatened a com- 
mencement, a dose of laudanum, combined with an anti- 
spasmodic, stood me in much service in my practice. In 
many, probably in most cases, there was no other disease 
to combat than the effects of fear, where this antidote 
proved useful. The patient, attentive to every little pain 
and ache, was rendered more susceptible of the malady, 
and the immediate relief afforded him by this diffusible 
stimulus dispelled his fears of future consequences. John 
Brown, one of the brightest but most eccentric meteors 
that ever illumined the medical horizon, has observed, 
that no man, however disposed he might be to commit 
suicide ously, would ever think of doing so after a 
dose of laudanum, at least while under its intoxicating in- 
fluence. He ranked it amongst the most powerful stimu- 
lants. I therefore put all who were in the habit of con- 
sulting me in possession of a “ sovereign remedy,” in case 
of need, and I had no reason to repent of so doing.’ 

Amongst other subjects treated by Sir George are 
the Blood, Sympathy, Dreams, Headaches, Fevers, 
Homeopathy, and Mesmerism. An observation which 
he makes in the last mentioned chapter—that, if some 
of the alleged facts be true, they are miracles—seems to 
us eminently unphilosophical: they would only show, 
we apprehend, that our ordinary views of the compass 
of nature are too limited. The following anecdotes are 
new to us, and very striking :—‘ As long as nervous ex- 
citement can be kept up, the resistance of cold is very 
great. General Piroffsky informed me, that in the ex- 
pedition to Khiva, notwithstanding the intenseness of 
the cold, the soldiers marched along singing, with the 
breasts of their coats open, but only as long as they 
were flushed with the hopes of success. Where there 
is apes J to excite, and where exposure to cold takes 
place r the common routine of parade, its depress- 
ing effects are lamentably felt by those long exposed to 
it. In the time of the Grand Duke Constantine, a re- 
giment of horse was marched from Strelna to St Peters- 
burg, a distance of twelve miles and upwards. He 
marched at their head at a foot-pace all the way. He 
had well wadded himself, and smeared his face over 
with oil. It was the gratification of a whim to expose 
the soldiers to a great degree of cold. They arrived at 
the square before the oo and were dismissed to 
their barracks. The following day one-third of the re- 
giment was in the hospital, attacked by nervous fever, 
of which many died. There was no stimulus of neces- 
sity in this case, but the moral feeling aggravated the 
physical suffering.’ 


COMPANY. 

There is a certain magic or charm in company, for it will 
assimilate and make you like to them by much conversa- 
tion with them. If they be good company, it is a great 
means to make you good, or confirm you in goodness; but 
if they be bad, it is twenty to one but they will corrupt 
and infect you. Therefore be wary and shy in choosing 
and entertaining, or frequenting any company or compa- 
nions; be not too hasty in ae yourself to them ; 
stand off awhile till you have acquired of some (that you 
know by experience to be faithful) what they are ; observe 
what company they keep ; be not too easy to gain acquain- 
tance, but stand off and keep a distance yet awhile, till you 


CURIOUS EFFECTS OF EARTHQUAKES. 
The St George’s Chronicle—island of Grenada, West 
Indies—mentions the following remarkable fact: namely, 
that on the occurrence of the earthquake there on the | 


THE PAINTER’S LOVE. 


Tue summer day had reached its calm decline 
When the young painter’s chosen task was done, 
At a low lattice, wreathed with rose and vine, 
And open to the bright descending sun, 


In blooming beauty 

And well had the young artist’s hand portrayed 
The daughter of the south, whose youthful prime 
Was bright as noontide in her native clime. 
Perchance the maiden dreamt not that amid 


And cold for such bright eyes to shine on him ; 
For silently he went his lonely way, 

And, like the currents of far-parted 

Their years flowed on; but many a night and day 
The same green valley rose upon their dreams— 
To him with her young smile and presence bright, 
To her with the old home, fires, love, and light: 
For she, too, dered from its pl bowers, 
To share a prouder home and nobler name 

In afar land. And on his after hours 

The golden glow of art’s bright honours came ; 
And time rolled on, but found him still alone, 
And true to the first love his heart had known, 
At length, within a proud and pictured hall, 

He stood amid a noble throng, and gazed 

Upon one lovely form, which seemed of all 

Most loved of sages, and by poets praised 

In many a song ; but to the painter’s view 

It had a spell of power they never knew ; 

For many an eye of light and form of grace 

Had claimed his magic pencil since its skill 

To canvass gave the beauty of that face. 

But in his memory it was brightest still ; 

And he had given life’s wealth to meet again 
The sunny smile that shone upon him then. 
There came a noble matron to his side, 

With mourning robes and darkly flowing veil, 
Yet much of the world’s splendour and its pride, 
Around long silvered hair and visage pale ; 

But at one glance, though changed and dim that eye, 
Lit up the deserts of his memory. 

It brought before his sight the vale of vines, 

The rose-wreathed lattice, and the sunset sky, 


That clothed the Alpine steeps so gloriously. 

And oh ! was this the face his art portrayed, 

Long, long ago beneath their peaceful shade ! 

The star his soul had worshipped through the past, 
With all the fervour of unuttered truth— 

His early loved and longed for, who at last 

Gazed on that glorious shadow of her youth ! 

And youth had perished from her ; but there stayed 
With it a changeless bloom that could not fade. 
The winters had not breathed upon its prime, 

For life’s first roses hung around it now, 


silen' 
Passed from her presence ; but from that sad hour, 
As though he feared its fading heart and eye, 
Forsook all mortal beauty for the power 


But looked on living beauty never more. 


